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XIX.— THE ARRANGEMENT AND THE DATE OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS 

There are so many points at issue regarding Shake- 
speare's Sonnets, — the authenticity of the Quarto arrange- 
ment, the question of their autobiographical interest, the 
date, the identity of W. H., of the Dark Lady, and of the 
Rival Poet, — there has been so much written on all these 
problems, and the solution of them is so wholly a matter 
of conjecture, that I shall be obliged for the most part 
merely to record my own convictions and refer to rather 
than repeat the sets of arguments which have led me to 
one opinion instead of to the contrary view; and even in 
presenting what I offer as my own contribution to the 
subject I must omit many if not most of the minor con- 
siderations which have influenced me. 

It has seemed to me from the start that the mere absence 
of direct evidence to the contrary has unduly influenced 
most writers on the Sonnets to accept as authoritative the 
Quarto arrangement. It is true that the first 125 son- 
nets and the " envoy " may be read as a continuous series 
addressed to the " beauteous and lovely youth." Professor 
Dowden has read them so ; and Mr. Wyndham and others 
have made only very mild reservations. But Professor 
Alden has more recently shown x that the burden of proof 
rests not with those who would deny but with those who 
would assert that the order of the first series of the Son- 
nets is chronological, or is at all as the poet himself might 
have arranged it. 

Professor Alden seems to me completely to have proved 

1 The Quarto Arrangement of Shakespeare's Sonnets, in Anniver- 
sary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, 
Boston, Ginn, 1913. 
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his point ; and indeed, in the face of such facts as we have, 
it seems odd that the arrangement of the Sonnets in the 
Quarto of 1609 should ever have been taken as of any au- 
thority whatever. The Sonnets were presumably written 
at intervals during several years and given out in small 
groups or singly; they were copied and recopied; we 
know from the Passionate Pilgrim, as well as from a pre- 
served manuscript of Sonnet 8, that there existed various 
differing copies; it is conceded by all that Shakespeare 
did not supervise nor authorize Thorpe's quarto (note both 
the errors and the dedication by the publisher) ; no one 
denies that Thorpe took some liberties with the arrange- 
ment, since he removed to the end those Sonnets that did 
not apply to the youth ; we find in the first series of 125, 
which alone is supposed to be chronological, innocence 
attributed to the young man after guilt has been recorded ; 
we find sequences interrupted by Sonnets which have 
nothing to do with the Sonnets about them. There can 
be no real possibility, therefore, that Thorpe's collection 
of manuscripts could have been supplied in their proper 
order either by the author or by the person to whom so 
many of them were addressed, or by any " only procurer " 
of them in his family, as is asserted by the indefatigable 
Fleay. 2 

The first conclusion to be drawn from this fact is that 
any Sonnets among the first 125 which seem to be ad- 
dressed to a woman may have been. 3 The second conclu- 

a It is no answer to Mr. Walsh's excellent introduction and rear- 
rangement to say, as one critic does, that no one will accept any 
one else's order. We need not believe, as Mr. Walsh points out, that 
the folio order of the plays was chronological, even though we do 
not agree as to what the order was. 

"Sir Sidney Lee notes that Sonnet 21 may be addressed to a 
woman. Professor Alden cites 21-24, 29-30, 46-47, 99, 115-116 as 
examples of those that " would be thus interpreted were it not for 
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sion is that it is not only our privilege to reconstruct the 
order of the Sonnets, but, if this will aid us in the appre- 
ciation of them, our duty to do so. 

The question at once arises, however, as to how we are 
to account for the fact that Sonnets 1-126 can be read as 
relating to a certain young man if they did not all relate 
to him, and how it happens that there is something faintly 
resembling a time order in the group. The answer is 
obvious enough. Thomas Thorpe came into possession of 
154 Shakespeare's Sonnets; he knew (apparently) that 
many of them were addressed to a young man who in 1609 
was a person of some importance ; Thorpe knew his name 
(O happy Thorpe!), and took it upon himself to dedicate 
his book of Shakespeare's Sonnets to their " only begetter " 
(using, of course, and wisely, merely the initials). He 
had obviously two conflicting desires, — to publish all the 
Sonnets in his possession, and to make them, so far as was 
by any means possible, seem to apply to Mr. W. H. Ac- 
cordingly he removed and put at the end all those Sonnets 
which he thought could not be read as applying to the 
youth; he began his sequence with the longest obvious 
series ; he put as far along as possible those Sonnets which 
say that the poet has been silent, that three years have 
passed, and that the poet's friend has once wronged him ; * 

their connection with those in which a person of the other sex is 
referred to" (p. 285, n). 

* Sonnets 100-125 may have come to his hand in a single manu- 
script. See below, with reference to the italicized words. Thorpe 
was, of course, right in supposing 1-17 early and 100-125 later son- 
nets. This accounts (if it is necessary to account) for the fact 
noted by Dowden that the pronoun thou preponderates in the earlier 
Sonnets and you in the series 100-125. Nothing is to be made of 
the use of the pronouns from 50 to 100, where they are apparently 
used at haphazard. One might carry this kind of argument to 
almost any length. The opening sequence of 17 Sonnets might be 
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the rest Thorpe distributed, not very carefully, between 
these two series ; and having brought them all together, he 
marked off this main division with the " envoy " and 
added all the sonnets that he had left over. Of course he 
kept the smaller groups as he found them ; but he was not 
always careful, in inserting a sonnet or two into his little 
pile of manuscript, to see that he did not interrupt one of 
the minor sequences. Thus Sonnet 81 got right in the 
middle of the Rival Poet series, and Sonnets 36-39 were 
pushed in between the closely connected 35 and 40. 5 If 
Thorpe had taken mors pains he would have avoided this ; 
he might also have brought together all the "Heart and 
Eye " sonnets ; or, worse still, he might have set in a row 
all the sonnets written in absence, — in which case we 
should have had to identify this very long absence with 
some extended journey of Shakespeare, or of his friend. 

If Professor Alden is not mistaken in his proof that 
the Quarto arrangement of the Sonnets is in all proba- 
bility not Shakespeare's, and if my own conjecture as to 
Thorpe's general purpose and method is reasonable, we 
may discover from certain peculiarities of his text what 
was the exact nature of some of his inversions. 

The misprint of " their " for " thy " occurs in Sonnets 
26, 27, 35 (twice), 37, 43, 45, 46 (four times), in 69 and 
70, and twice in 128, fourteen times in all. It has been 
noted 6 that this error is most naturally to be accounted 
for by a peculiarity in the particular manuscript which 
contained these Sonnets. Sonnet 128 Thorpe, of course, 

divided into a group of thou sonnets, 1-12, in which we have only a 
general friendliness and fondness, and a second group, 13-17, of you 
sonnets (except for Sonnet 14), where we have a deepening of tone 
and a manner of greater intimacy. 

5 But note my later reservation on this point. 

• Beeching, p. Ixv. 
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removed, as addressed to a woman, and the pair 69, 70, he 
likewise removed on the same count. But later Thorpe 
discovered that there was no absolute reason why 69, 70 
could not be read as addressed to the youth, and he rein- 
stated them in their present position. But 70 is the son- 
net which speaks of the " pure unstained prime," and 
ought not to have been put after 40-42. Perhaps it was 
the line " Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days " 
(in 70) which at first (coming to him in the same manu- 
script as 40-42) led Thorpe, as it still leads me, to believe 
that this pair of sonnets could not well have been written 
to that " lovely boy " whose " straying youth " is still the 
excuse for his sinful conduct. 7 

The problem of the italicized words in the Quarto of 
1609 is generally discussed with relation to the word (or 
name) Hews, in Sonnet 20. The peculiarity does seem 
to demand some explanation. A type-setter would not go 
over to another font for a word unless the manuscript 
clearly called for it. Italicized words other than proper 
names occur seven times in the series 100-126, and only 
six times in all the rest of the Sonnets. There are none, 
for example, in the their-ior-thy manuscript. "Alchemy " 
is italicized in 114 and not in 33 ; " audit " is italicized 
in 4 and 126 and not in 49 ; " autumn " is italicized in 
104 and not in 97 ; " rose " is italicized only in Sonnet 1, 
though elsewhere used in the same sense. 8 

' I am obliged to notice that the mistake of printing " their " for 
" thy" comes twice in the sequence 33-35, 40-42 (in 35), and that it 
comes once in the intervening Sonnets 36-39 (in 37) ; so that the 
manuscript itself must have contained this faulty arrangement 
(which is not at all against my theory), or the pages of this manu- 
script were shuffled. It is possible, however, that the " their " in 
37, line 7, is not a misprint. 

•Mr. Wyndham has made an elaborate ex post facto effort to 
account for all the words which are italicized, and even for all the 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these inconsistencies 
and from the grouping of the italicized words, as well as 
from the their for thy peculiarity, if these are to be 
weighed at all, is that neither the atithor nor compositor 
is responsible, but that various manuscripts of sonnet 
groups came into Thorpe's hands, some of the manuscripts 
bearing characteristics not found in the others, and that 
Thorpe seems not to have disturbed his manuscript groups 
more than was necessary to remove duplicates and to put 
at the end sonnets which could not be read as concerned 
with Mr. W. H. Indeed, the very fact that every sonnet 
which can be read as addressed to the youth is placed in 
the first series, and that no other sonnet, though dealing 
with the same theme, is to be found there, is evidence of 
just such an obvious sorting out as Thorpe could and 
would be responsible for. Because, however, it is more 
likely than not that the majority of the sonnets came to 
Thorpe's hand in a few fairly large groups or collections 
(for he could otherwise scarcely have gathered so many), 
and since these collections would be apt to be of sonnets 

capitals. He does not try to account for the fact that other words 
which by analogy should be so marked are not so, nor for the incon- 
sistency where the same word occurs. 

It seems futile to try to account for the fancy of some reader of one 
of the manuscript groups who may have indicated as significant, for 
example, the word " Autumn " in Sonnet 104, perhaps supposing 
that Shakespeare was using the word in its frequent metaphorical 
sense, or who may have thought (or known) that " every Alien pen " 
had special point as referring to the Rival Poet. 

As I shall not recur to this matter of the italicized words, I may 
as well say frankly that the type of pun contained in the line 

" A man in hue, all hews in his controlling, 

seems to me so uncharacteristic that the italicized word gives us 
the only name which Shakespeare's friend could not have borne. 
If Shakespeare used this sort of cryptogram, then there is little 
to say against the Baconian theory. 
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given out at the same time (and the general character of 
the text as we have it indicates this), I helieve that Mr. 
Walsh has gone too far in his rearrangement of them. 9 

With these considerations before us, we are at liberty 
to reconsider the problem of the date. Without going 
into the argument pro and contra, I may say that I am 
personally fully convinced that the Sonnets record Shake- 
speare's own experience. I cannot understand Dean Beech- 
ing's distinction that they are autobiographic in feeling 
but not in incident. Lyric poetry is necessarily autobio- 
graphic in feeling. If not autobiographic in incident, 
the Sonnets are not autobiographic at all, and we are re- 
duced at once to the blank agnosticism of the " literary 
exercises " theory. There is one complete answer to this 
view : If Shakespeare had been writing as much of a story 
as these Sonnets tell, and writing it as an imaginary or a 
borrowed or reflected experience, this Prince of Dramatists 
would have done it better. 10 

With this preamble, I shall endeavor to set down in the 
smallest possible space first the main considerations in 

• Shakespeare's Complete Sonnets, Unwin, 1908. Mr. Walsh con- 
siders each sonnet as a law unto itself, and he breaks up the obvi- 
ous sequences rather needlessly. Still, one who came to the Sonnets 
for the first time in his edition would, I think, gain a truer impres- 
sion of their meaning and their value than he would from the 
Quarto arrangement. 

M The only comment I have found in favor of the " literary exer- 
cises" view which is not fully answered by other writers on this 
subject is that suggested by Price (in Studies in Honor of Basil 
S. Gildersleeve, 1902). Professor Price noted that Shakespeare was 
most successful in the sonnets containing the highest proportion 
of native words, and he counted, assorted, proportioned, and tabu- 
lated all the metrical features of the Sonnets to show with what 
expedients the young experimenter most expeditiously sped, — for- 
getting that it is precisely the genuineness of the emotion that most 
often and most surely produces the remarkable " effects " of the 
greatest sonnets. 
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favor of choosing an early date for the Sonnets, then those 
for selecting a later date, and finally my own reasons for 
taking an intermediate date which will not fit either Pem- 
broke or Southampton. And as usual I shall give less 
attention to the more important arguments, because they 
are familiar. 

First, then, as to the early date : 

(1) The remarkable appropriateness of Southampton 
to sustain the part of the " beauteous and lovely youth " 
must here be reckoned with. One feels, with Acheson, 
that any such expressions of adoration as Shakespeare 
uses in the Sonnets might seem disloyal if addressed to a 
later patron. 11 

(2) The sonnet sequences reached their climax in 1594 
with the publication of Spenser's Amoretti. It is presum- 
able that Shakespeare would not have begun to write son- 
nets several years after the fashion had gone out. 

(3) Venus and Adonis was published in 1593, and Lu- 
crece in 1594. It would be natural to suppose that Shake- 
speare would at this time be more concerned with the writ- 
ing of his non-dramatic poems and the establishment of 
himself as a man of letters than he would later. 

(4) Taking the most generally accepted dates, we have 
the Dream in 1594, Richard II. in 1595, and Romeo and 
Juliet (revised) in 1596-7. That is, Shakespeare's most 
lyrical comedy, his most poetic history, and his most fanci- 
ful tragedy come in the years immediately following his 
narrative poems ; and the lyrical mood would be both cause 
and result of his sonnet writing. 

(5) Parallels have been found between the Sonnets 
and the early plays. 

11 Sonnets 82, 83, however, could not have been written to South- 
ampton, who had twice received Shakespeare's " dedicated words." 
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(6) Relinquishing the lady to the friend has been noted 
as a similarity of idea in the Sonnets and the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. 

(7) The fantastic assumption that Shakespeare is W. 
S., the "old player" in Wyllobie his Aviso, (1594) need 
hardly be mentioned, though Pleay regards it as " indubi- 
table." 12 This would bring the whole Sonnets story to 
a still earlier period. 

As to the chief arguments for a later date : 

(1) A large supply of parallels point to Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Hamlet. 

(2) The arguments for and against the Pembroke 
theory need not be reviewed. The facts are that "W. H. 
comes nearer to William Herbert than to Henry Wrioth- 
esley; that the Will sonnets are vastly more appropriate 
if Will was the young man's name; but that this young 
earl's father lived till 1601; and that Mary Fitton can 
scarcely be counted as an argument ; 13 that the " Mr." is 
in either case a bit hard to get around, 14 and that the 
young earl who was beautiful and who closely resembled 
his mother was whichever you please, — it depends upon 
which you have chosen for your theory; in short, that 
Southampton and Pembroke can play each other to a 
tie, but neither can show any compelling reason for the 
choice of him. 

M Life and Works of Shakespeare, p. 124. Mr. Acheson devotes 
a whole book to the elaboration of this impossible theory. 

13 Dean Beeching says that " Mistress Mary Fitton turns out 
when her portraits are examined to be conspicuously fair" (p. 
xlii). I agree with Professor Alden that the attempt to find out 
the name of the Dark Lady is not only impossible but impertinent. 
{ Introduction to The Sonnets, p. xs, in "The Tudor Shakespeare.") 

" In this connection one may remember the articles by Archer and 
Lee in the Fortnightly Review, December, 1897, and February, 
1898, wherein each critic makes the "Mr." impossible for the op- 
posing theory. 
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(3) Sonnet 107 is assigned with complete assurance 
to the year 1603 by various excellent critics. Tyler found 
that Sonnet 55 reflected Meres's Palladis Tamia, 1598. 
Beeching and Dowden agree that '71-74 echo the tone of 
Hamlet and Measure for Measure. 

(4) Beginning about 1602, there is a sequence of plays 
which are concerned with women's infidelity. Troilus 
and Cressida, Hamlet, All's Well, Othello, Measure for 
Measure, Pericles (if Shakespeare wrote it), and even 
Lear and Antony and Cleopatra may all be read as due 
to the attitude of mind brought about by such an experi- 
ence as the Sonnets record. In this case, Hero, in Much 
Ado, would represent the state of mind in which Shake- 
speare was when he believed the lady unjustly suspected 
and maligned. But all this presents peculiar difficulties. 
If the " three years later " sonnets were 1602, then the 
time of disillusionment and fury should not be that of 
Hamlet and succeeding plays, biit of the years which ex- 
tended from the sunny Rosalind to the saucy Viola. In- 
deed the disillusionment could not come so late; for the 
Passionate Pilgrim in 1599 already contained the " Two 
loves I have " (144) and the 

When my love swears that she is made of truth 
I do believe her though I know she lies (138). 

And finally, the argument for an intermediate date: 
In 1596 (the year usually assigned to The Merchant of 
Venice, we have the story of an older man of melancholy 
mood who loves his debonnaire and somewhat frivolous 
young friend so much that he would risk his life for 
that friend's happiness. Bassanio goes awooing and for- 
gets all aboxit Antonio, who would pay dearly for his gen- 
erosity but for Portia's own splendid intervention in his 
behalf. I would not point to a factual analogy between 
this and the story of the Sonnets, nor suggest that the wish 
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was father to the thought ; what is notable is the exaltation 
of friendship and the isolation and self-pity of Antonio. 

If the nsual dating is correct, we have in the next year, 
1597, the story of love in place of the story of friendship. 
It is, of course, a predetermined tragedy; circumstances 
have doomed it in advance. Romeo is ever the man who 
is happy in love but who is out of favor with fortune. 
Again, the play takes its own course and follows its 
sources, as the Merchant did, sources which were not to be 
found in the poet's life. But I believe, as I have elsewhere 
stated, 1 ^ that Romeo and Juliet could not have been writ- 
ten by anyone but a lover, were he never so many times a 
Shakespeare. The " out of favor with fortune but happy 
in love " sonnets are closely akin, both in attitude and cir- 
cumstance, to the unfortunate Romeo. No correspondence 
of phrase could be half so significant as this amazing sim- 
ilarity of idea. 

Both Antonio and Romeo are characters who have been 
taken, and I think justly taken, as showing much of 
Shakespeare's own mood and attitude. 16 I see no reason 
for supposing it should be otherwise. Great dramatists 
do write great dramas out of the deepest experience of 
their souls. We know it to be the case with the dramatist 
who stands perhaps next to Shakespeare in intensity and 
power; and Shakespeare was after all not necessarily 
more " objective," nor more remote from his characters 
and their experiences, than was Ibsen. 17 Why should he 

15 " Romeo, Rosalind and Juliet," in Modern Language "Notes, No- 
vember, 1914. 

18 Frank Harris, The Man Shakespeare, Kennerley, 1909. 

" " Everything that I have written has the closest possible con- 
nection with what I have lived through, even if it has not been my 
own personal — or actual — experience." Letter of Ibsen to Pas- 
sage. Goethe, objective as he is, frequently testifies to his use of his 
own experiences. 
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have been ? Though I am no follower of Mr. Frank Har- 
ris, still I affirm that Shakespeare was like others in that 
he derived the form of his plays from his " sources " and 
his imagination, and the inspiration for them largely from 
his own experiences. We know the personal inspiration 
of Le Misanthrope and An Enemy of the People; why 
should we believe it impossible in the case of Romeo and 
Juliet and The Merchant of Venice? The friendship and 
the love which produced the Sonnets would more likely 
than not have found expression in just such plays as these. 
But there is always a grave danger in such conjectures 
as we have now come into. I am well aware that in giving 
so subjective and personal a significance to Shakespeare's 
dramas that they may throw light upon the interpretation 
of the Sonnets, I shall encounter the prejudice not of the 
unlearned but of scholars. Even Shakespeare's mid-career 
turning from comedy to tragedy has been said by such 
sane and logical professors of literature to be due to a fol- 
lowing of the fashion: 

Why with the time do I not turn aside 

To new-found methods, and to compounds strange? 

— Shakespeare, Sonnet 76. 

that one must appear behind the times and " unscientific " 
if one does not sedately acquiesce. Just as it is considered 
heresy for the psychologist to give himself any possible 
aid from the realms of philosophy, so the Sonnets-critic is 
forbidden to invoke the one source of enlightenment that 
he has, except that he may note verbal correspondences. 

But to continue in my evil course: In 1597-8 Shake- 
peare revised Love's Labour's Lost, 18 and, as I have tried 

18 Love' 8 Labours Lost was published in 1598, with the words 
" As it was presented before her Highness this last Christmas. 
Newly corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare." If this first 
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to show in another paper, 19 added all those portions which 
refer to Rosaline as " dark." The Rosaline of 1590 or so 
was " a whitely wanton with a velvet brow," and an irre- 
sponsible madcap. The later added portions deepen her 
character, as they do that of her lover, Biron, and they 
give him a truly noble expression of his love for her. 
It is notable that the analogies so often cited 20 between 
this " early " play and the Sonnets occur almost wholly 
in the additions of 1597-8. Note for example: 

0, if in black my lady's brows be deck'd, 
It mourns that painting and usurping hair 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect; 
And, therefore, is she born to make black fair — 

(iv, iii, 258-261). 

But Shakespeare could not in 1597 have made such a 
point of the " blackness " of his heroine, and have treated 
her with such easy grace, just after his betrayal by the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. And, as I have said, the two 
sonnets contained in the Passionate Pilgrim (1599) come 
after this crucial event. 1598 would accordingly be the 
year of the "key sonnet" (144), and from this date we 
should have to build out our sequence in both directions 
if my theory is to be tried. Only the " sugred " sonnets 
need come before 1598, and indeed it is more appropriate 
that the others should not. 

Sonnet 104 states definitely that three years have passed 

quarto was published after March 25, the reference would be to 
the Christmas of 1597. But a play at court does not look as if 
Shakespeare were wholly out of favor with fortune in this year. 

" " The Original Version of Love's Labour's Lost" has not yet 
been sent out for publication, but an abstract of it may be found 
in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association for 
1911 (Vol. xx,vi). 

"For example by McClumpha in Modern Language Notes, June, 
1900. 

14 
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since first the poet saw the lovely youth who had inspired 
him. It cannot therefore be later than 1599, if what I 
have said about The Merchant of Venice is to hold. 21 
Unless 104 does not go with the sequence beginning with 
100, this " three years later " sonnet came after a consid- 
erable interval of silence, perhaps after an entire year in 
which sonnets had been addressed only to others. In this 
case, 1599 would be the date of the majority of the son- 
nets from 100 to 125. It is easier (as well as more nat- 
ural) to get a period of silence after the betrayal than 
before that time. After this silence, in the calmness of 
triumphant friendship, the poet says 

That better is by evil still made better; 

And ruined love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. — (119). 

I do not like the idea of spreading the Sonnets out over 
too long a period of time; but I must admit that some of 
them — such bitter ones as 152 and such closely wrought 
and philosophic ones as 107, — may belong to the Hamlet 
period. No doubt earlier sonnets are preserved in 153, 
154; and others in Thorpe's collection may well have been 
written in the years before 1596. 

As I have said, the dates I have been giving scarcely 
accord with either the Southampton or the Pembroke the- 
ory. Even if this were not so, I should not be greatly 
tempted to connect the youth of the Sonnets with either 
of these noblemen. In the first place, there is one matter 
which I have not seen mentioned and which I believe to be 

11 One must allow some time for a friendship to ripen and for 
a play to be written. I should like, if I could, to get the beginning 
of the friendship, and such sonnets as 1-17, as early as 1595. Sar- 
razin argues for the date 1592-6, with Sonnet 104 as a point of 
departure, in the Jahrbuch, xxxiv, p. 368. 
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of some significance. In Shakespeare's plays of this 
period no character addresses another of superior rank 
with the pronoun thou except by way of deliberate insult. 22 
I admit that Shakespeare may not have held to his rule 
in addressing sonnets to a patron ; but many of the sonnets 
are so conversational and immediate in their tone that I 
am sure he would have felt his " thou " an insult to a man 
of the rank of Southampton or Pembroke. It seems to 
me incredible that Shakespeare should have told either 
of these earls, even in jest, that only sex stood in the way 
of his grace's marriage to an actor. The tone of many of 
the sonnets seems to me far removed from what it would 
necessarily have been in addressing one of the great noble- 
men of the realm. I am not impressed by the similarity of 
phrase in Sonnet 26 and the dedication of Lucrece, though 
this sonnet (unfortunately a " thou " sonnet ! ) need not 
by any means be addressed to the " lovely boy." 23 

There is something sad about working over a vexed 
problem and getting in the end only negative results. One 
so wishes to say " Southampton " or " Pembroke," or 
even, in desperation, " William Hughes ! " But as Shake- 
speare said, " What's in a name? " Superficially, it looks 
as if his elaborate attempt to " eternize " his friend had 
ended quite in failure, from his having neglected to men- 
tion who his friend was! And yet we know all that we 
need to of this pretty and wayward youth, whom the 
greatest man of the ages loved with genuine passion (by 

B I say this under correction. I may easily have overlooked in- 
stances to the contrary. " Thou " is, of course, used in apostro- 
phizing the dead; and Laertes, who has thou'd Hamlet in his rage, 
also thou's him after giving him his mortal wound. 

" In this connection see Beeching, p. xxxi, and Butler, passim. 
The dedications of Verms and Adorns and of Lucrece of course use 
the appropriate " you." 
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no means, it seems to me, with, the criminal and unnat- 
ural passion of a degenerate) ; and I am not sure that any 
other source of information regarding him than the Son- 
nets themselves, even the mere knowledge of his name, 
would not give a tinge of something earthly and transient 
to his assured immortality. 

Henby David Gray. 



